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M* VERY DEAR BRETHREN: 

One of the most solemn moments I had ever 
known in my life was that in which the Dean of the 
Sacred College, accompanied by the Heads of the Order 
of Priests and of the Order of Deacons, advanced toward 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Bologna, and, setting the book 
of the Gospels before him, asked: “Dost thou accept this 
canonical election of thyself unto the Supreme Ponti- 
ficate,” Acceptasne electionem de te canonice factum in 
Summum Pontificem? _e 

Throughout the Sistine Chapel reigned a religious 
silence. On the third day of the Conclave, Thursday, 
September 3, about eleven o’clock in the morning, the 
Cardinals had bestowed their suffrages upon one of the 
youngest of their confréres; the result of the ballot 
showed that Giacomo della Chiesa had received two- 
thirds of the votes, and was therefore canonically elected 
by the assembly. 

One thing alone was wanting to make him Pope, the 
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successor of Pius X, the legitimate, inheritor of the 
Petrine prerogatives, the Vicar of Jesus Christ: the 
Church, just then, represented by the College of Car- 
dinals, was breathlessly awaiting the affirmative “Yes” 
which would close the proceedings of the Conclave and 
set its seal upon the work of Providence. 

“The burden is indeed to be dreaded by any man in his 
own strength, but, relying on the help of God, I accept 
it,” Onus quidem humanis humeris formidandum, sed, 
divino auxilio fretus, accepto. 

At the same moment, the supreme voice of Christ 
ratifies in heaven the declaration of His Vicar; the Holy 
Ghost becomes his Paraclete; the Church has a Head, 
and resumes her normal course and her conquests. The 
canopies, which had remained suspended over the heads 
of all the Cardinals during the first two days of the 
Conclave, are lowered ; that alone which covered the chair 
of the Archbishop of Bologna still protects the Pope, 
while in the assembly we seem to catch this distant echo 
from the Lake Tiberias: 

“Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me more than these?” 
“Yea, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee.” “Feed 
My lambs.” Then the echo comes again: “Simon, son 
of John, lovest thou Me.” “Yea, Lord, Thou knowest 
that I love Thee.” “Feed. My lambs.” Then, for the 
third time, the echo returns still louder: “Simon, son of 
John, lovest Thou me?” And Peter was grieved because 
Jesus had repeated the question the third time, and an- 
swers: “Lord, Thou knowest all things: Thou knowest 
that I love Thee.” And Jesus ends with: “Feed My 
sheep.” . . . “And follow Me.” Pasce agnos meos: 
pasce oves meas . . . sequere me. 

The Dean of the Sacred College, or rather the Vice- 
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Dean, who as a matter of fact was in his place, then asks 
the Pope to choose a name and to justify his choice. The 
new Pope could not help recalling him who, after adding 
luster to the see of Bologna by his works of scholarship 
and wisdom of government, had brought honor to the 
pontifical throne as Benedict XIV; hence he assumed the 
name of Benedict XV. 

From that moment the touching figure of Pius X re- 
tires into the shade, where the late Pope would have so 
much preferred ever to remain. No one has forgotten 
the tears of Cardinal Sarto when he found himself 
crowned with the tiara. Humble in origin, simple in 
taste, poor in his life, the late Pope could never really 
get accustomed to the magnificence of his palace, nor feel 
at home in the official pomp of his court. His natural 
leanings inclined him toward more familiar surroundings ; 
he found his relaxation in friendship and in affectionate 
family intimacies; he liked self-effacement, simplicity, 
poverty; and his preference was for the bitter tonic of 
austerity, the tears of solitude, the secret intercourse, 
clauso ostio, “having shut the door,” with Him who came 
to redeem the world by suffering, and who never fails 
sooner or later to stamp His chosen with His Divine 
likeness. 

Those who had the happiness of coming into heart-to- 
heart contact with Pius X, know what an exquisite inter- 
mingling of intense melancholy and fatherly sweetness 
underlay the depths of his soul and left its traces upon 
the complex features of his countenance. The sudden 
shock of the European war dealt his constitution its 
death-stroke, exhausted as it was by unremitting toil and 
excessive anxiety. There was one thing that over- 
whelmed him beyond all else, say those who were the 
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recipients of his final confidences; the thought that 
priests, the ministers of peace, would have to sacrifice 
human lives, perhaps the lives of their brethren in the 
priesthood. 

Such was he in life, and such he showed himself to be 
until his last hour; and surely it will not be forgotten 
that this Pope-King, in the final expression of his will, 
wrote almost as follows: “I possessed nothing when I 
ascended the pontifical throne; I have no property to 
leave to my relations; but I beg my successor of his 
charity to bear in mind the two sisters who followed me 
to Rome when I came here. My brother will go on 
gaining his living by work; but I should like to be able 
to assure my sisters the maintenance of ten pounds a 
month.” What a lesson, Brethren, to those who are com- 
placent in their ostentation of riches! What respect for 
the dignity of labor! What candor in simplicity of life! 
What carefulness in the use of alms! What reverence 
for poverty! 

The funeral honors accorded him by the Cardinals, the 
Clergy, and the people of Rome were magnificent. Three 
services in succession were sung in the Sistine Chapel 
under the direction of Maitre Perosi. I cannot remember 
ever seeing anything more impressive. The Church, rep- 
resented by the Bishops, the Clergy, the Religious Orders, 
the people and the patrician families, is gathered round a 
catafalque. A Pope, who is believed to be a saint, has 
just given his soul up to God. He must be in heaven, one 
cannot doubt it; and yet the Church prays for him, 
singing : 


Rex tremende Majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pictatis. 
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Ingemisco tanquam reus, 
Culpa rubet vultus meus: 
Supplicanti parce, Deus! 


Heavenly King, of dreadful splendor! 
Fount of love and pity tender! 
Be my Saviour and Defender. 


Conscious guilt my spirit lading, 
Hear Thou, Lord, my self-upbraiding, 
Come, in death Thy suppliant aiding. 

All of us, my Brethren, without a single exception, 
need to rely upon the mercy of God. Boast not of your 
merits; be not like the Pharisee in the Gospel parable; 
have faith in our Divine Saviour; He is only too eager 
to look down with love upon those who repent. The 
winning kindness of the Holy Father had none of the 
soft sentimentality of the weak. Pius X was strong. 
It is currently reported that he was the writer of a short 
prayer which priests have to say at certain times for their 
bishops. It runs as follows: Oremus pro Anitistite 
nostro N. “Let us also pray for our bishop.” Stet et 
pascat in fortitudine tua, Domine, in sublimitate nominis 
tui. “Strong in Thy strength, O Lord, let him stand and 
feed the flock in the sublimity of Thy name.” 

And this, unless I am mistaken, is the characteristic 
note of the late Pope: a wonderful combination of fatherly 
tenderness with a force of character that made him master 
of himself and imparted to his soul steadiness of equili- 
brium, filling his expression with that blending of gravity, 
serenity, condescension, and almost of playfulness, which 
so strongly attracted every one by its charm. The public 
looked on with wonder, sometimes with anxiety, and ad- 
mired the virile Pontiff in his hand-to-hand struggle with 
Modernism. In the days of Luther and Calvin, had the 
Church possessed a Pope of the temper of Pius X, would 
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Protestantism have succeeded in getting one-third of 
Europe to break loose from Rome? 

Pius was a man of keen insight and decision. He 
would not let himself be seduced by the cajoleries of re- 
formers, naively ambitious of infusing the veins of the 
Chutch with new blood, and dreaming of modernizing 
her to suit the fancies and errors of up-to-date Prot- 
estantism and Rationalism. True to Catholic Tradition, 
he blazoned forth the axiom that, in the fifth century, 
St. Vincent of Lerins, himself the disciple of a martyr- 
bishop of the third century, St, Cyprian, used against 
those who favored a doctrinal advance which the Chris- 
tian conscience would have felt to be not an improve- 
ment but a revolution, wherein all the treasures of the 
past would have disappeared: Nihil innovetur nisi quod 
traditum est, “No innovations: cleave to tradition.” 

His plan once laid down, the Pope pursued it, both as 
a whole and in detail, by encyclicals and decrees, in the 
sphere of doctrine and also of discipline, in scientific 
works, in the press, in literature, in the teaching of 
seminaries and of universities, and even in the persons 
of those whom he loved most; he pursued its fullest 
realization, I say, with an energy and perseverance that 
were sometimes disconcerting. When we survey from 
afar this line of action, many-sided yet one, broad and 
yet penetrating, we are unanimous in our admiration of 
our great Pope’e force of character, and in thanking 
Providence for saving Christianity from an immense 
peril, not only of a single heresy but of all heresies com- 
bined, amalgamated together in a more or less treach- 


erous way. 
Certainly, a commanding personality does not manifest 
its superiority without brushing aside jog-trot habits, and 
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compromising even quite respectable secondary interests ; 
but if a line of action is to leave a permanent mark, it 
requires a violent impetus, for mankind in the mass is not 
to be awakened from its slumbers or its dreams without 
a shock. Before the final result is attained, even legiti- 
mate prepossessions may be interfered with; people’s 
minds may be upset, and they may feel it. Such petty 
human miseries are the ransom demanded by the triumph 
of a great cause. Were it God’s will, He could certainly 
inspire all rulers with unmixed wisdom, and call upon 
their subjects for an obedience entailing no sacrifice. 
But, in His Providence, it is His good pleasure that 
those who govern, even Popes, should retain their tem- 
peraments, their impulses, and even the defects arising 
from the excesses of their good qualities. He wills our 
submission to be ennobled by humility, patience, and con- 
stancy: and the contemplation of this moral spectacle in 
all its breadth, though it may seem less wonderful and 
more human, is nevertheless all the finer. In history as 
in nature, the derogation of a law is something excep- 
tional. 

Are we to take a child away from its father or mother, 
because their system of educating it may at times be 
wanting in balance? Is the soldier to kick against dis- 
cipline, because he does not appreciate its ultimate effects ? 
Divine Providence holds all the threads of circumstances 
in its hands, and the secret governance of man’s actions; 
it weaves the continuous weft of history, following the 
great thought expressed in the Liturgy during the cele- 
bration of the Coming of the Word our Redeemer: O 
Sapientia, que ex ore Altissimi prodidisti, attingens a fine 
usque ad finem, fortiter suaviterque disponens omnia: 
veni ad docendum nos viam prudentie. 
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We do not deny that in some Catholic countries, es- 
pecially in Italy and France, Anti-modernism had 
launched certain impetuous characters—mightier, how- 
ever, in words than in deeds—into bitter, insidious, and 
personal polemics. Apparently the profession of the 
Catholic Faith no longer was enough for these impro- 
vised knights 6f orthodoxy, and, in order to show their 
humility in obeying the Pope, they had to defy the au- 
thority of the bishop. Pamphleteers or journalists with- 
out a mandate, they excommunicated all who would not 
obligingly pass beneath the Caudine Forks of their “in- 
tegrism.” Uneasiness began to trouble the souls of the 
straightforward ; thoroughly honest consciences suffered, 
and said nothing. 

With a single gesture of authority His Holiness Bene- 
dict XV puts everything in its proper place. The follow- 
ing few lines are the death-sentence of such blundering 
integrism: “Such is the nature of the Catholic Faith,” 
says the Pope, “that nothing can be added to it or taken 
from it; it must be held in its fulness, or not all: Hec 
est fides catholica, quam nisi quisque fideliter firmiterque 
' crediderit, salvus esse non poterit. The profession of 
Catholicism requires no qualifications; one has only to 
say: Christianus mihi nomen, catholicus cognomen. The 
essential thing is really to justify one’s sincerity in thus 
naming oneself.” 

In the first months of his pontificate the Holy Father 
made up his mind to declare his inmost thoughts to us, 
and to outline for us with a masterly hand the course 
upon which his Apostolic ministry would proceed. “The 
charity of Jesus Christ,” he graciously tells us, “must 
once more resume its sway over men: this will be Our 
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aim, this will be the special emprise of Our Pontificate ; 
be it also, We exhort you, the end of your efforts.” 

It is for us, bishops, priests, and people, to draw our 
inspiration from this noble ideal. Pope Benedict XV is 
now for all of us the visible Christ on earth. When we 
say of the Pope that he is the “Vicar of Jesus Christ,” 
we mean that he sensibly takes the place of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ in our regard, that he is His spokesman and 
mandatory, His immediate delegate in the government of 
the Church. He is not sent into the world, as were for- 
merly the prophets of Israel and the writers of the Holy 
Scriptures, to bring new messages to it or some com- 
munication directly inspired by the Holy Ghost, but he is 
the supreme Interpreter of the traditional or written 
doctrine of Christ and His Apostles, the Legislator par 
excellence of the Christian Church, the Pastor of his 
flock and of their pastors. : 

Let us stop awhile, my Brethren, to dwell upon the 
grand spectacle of the unity of the Christian Society, and 
let us bow down beneath the royal and fatherly hand of 
him to whom that unity is, visibly, chiefly due. It is well 
in this epoch of commotion and cruel strife, to let one’s 
thoughts rest for a moment upon the heights, and, from 
above the nations that destroy one another and the 
schemes that are put in motion or come to grief, to look 
down upon the peaceful procedure of our Mother Church, 
calling to the center of Catholicism the Cardinals of the 
two hemispheres, and committing to them the care of 
providing in silence for her perpetuity; it is well for us 
to be present at Benedict XV’s ascent of the throne of 
Pius X, and to follow with a glance the continuity of the 
Catholic Tradition in the Chair of Peter, and the up- 
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springing, for the two hundred and sixtieth time, of its 
fecundity. ; 

The most beautiful homage we can pay to God in these 
troublous days it serenity. Whatever may befall us out- 
wardly, Our Divine Lord wishes us to be always glad 
and young. At night, after an exhausting day, when 
some miserable human wretches descend, in dens of dark- 
ness, to the level of the brute, the Church calls her mini- 
sters, the élite of virgins, to prayer in common, and puts 
in their mouths this song of joy and thanksgiving: 
“Come let us praise the Lord with joy: let us joyfully 
sing to God our Saviour. Let us come before His 
presence with thanksgiving: and make a joyful noise to 
Him with psalms,” Venite, exultemus Domino, jubilemus 
De salutari nostro, preoctupemus faciem ejus in confes- 
sione, et in psalmis jubilemus ei. And in the morning 
at the foot of the altar, do not priest and the Faithful say 
together three times: “I will go unto the altar of God: 
to God who giveth joy to my youth’? Introibo ad altare 
Dei, ad Deum qui letificat juventutem meam. 

The world is in a state of decay, but the Church is 
ever renewing her youth. Only grasp the contrast, my 
Brethren. Are political parties worth the trouble of 
counting up? Have you seen a single one of them last 
the space of a century? And what of industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial enterprises; and philanthropic, 
artistic, and literary societies? Do they not follow one 
another like clouds in the sky? Long lines of succession, 
lasting through centuries, are the exception; after a few 
generations most families die out ; nations and races inter- 
mingle, kingdoms and empires fall; no human institution 
can survive the shock of revolution of the wear and tear 
of time. With the exception of a few principles, which 
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are connected with the very roots of nature, how long do 
the fruits of man’s thought last; his doctrines of art, his 
scientific theories, his systems of philosophy? And are 
his religions any more durable? There is no need to 
speak of the pagan religions of yesterday or of today, 
seeing that it is they that have made and still make it 
necessary to regenerate the world by Christianity. 

Now, in the Christian era there are only three religions 
that really count: Mohammedanism, the Fastern Schism, 
and Protestantism. Mohammedanism maintains itself only 
by force. The Greek Schism is smitten with immobility, 
and is sterile. Alone, the various national bodies spring- 
ing from the Reformation, by their acceptance of the 
Bible as the Divinely authorized source and rule of their 
beliefs, have hitherto been able temporarily to hold to- 
gether. But mark how, under the influence of Kantian 
rationalism and individualism, which have so deeply 
permeated the Protestant theological faculties of France, 
Switzerland, and Germany, in most intellectual circles. 
the Bible has lost its Divine character as an inspired and 
infallible book. Hence the old groupings are inevitably 
breaking up, and the only thing that is left to give them 
an illusion of unity is their common antagonism to the 
Primacy of Rome. 

Thus universal history bears witness to this, that the 
sole center of union and fruitful life is the Holy Roman 
Catholic Apostolic Church. And the Church owes this 
living and fruitful unity inwardly to the Redeeming 
Blood that flows through her veins, to the grace of the 
Holy Ghost that binds souls together by faint hope, and 
charity in Christ, and through Christ, to God: she owes 
it outwardly to her hierarchical organization, that is to 
say, to the episcopate under the presidency of a universal 
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monarch who, by his teaching, orders, and government, 
gives reality to the concord of all his subjects, and, 
thanks to the substantial identity of his policy with that 
of the Popes his predecessors and successors, links gener- 
ation to generation in time as well as space. She has not 
the artificial unity of some inert monument resting by its 
own weight on an immovable base, like the pyramids of 
Egpyt, or the enormous rectangular blocks of the Porta 
Nigra at Tréves, or the massive walls of the palaces of the 
Cesars. No, she is alive, and, like all living organism, 
while ever being renewed, she remains ever the same. The 
Church has her organization: she has her head, to whom 
her episcopate is indissolubly united; she has her tissues 
and organs, all of you who are believers, clergy and peo- 
ple, entrusted with the various and more or less important 
functions, for which you are intended and fashioned by 
the Holy Ghost. 

She has her vital activity: she assimilates the outside 
world to herself, grows, and develops in accordance with 
the general laws that govern the sustenance and progress 
of life in organized beings. 

Mother, that frail mite which, twenty years ago, you 
were putting in its cradle for the first time, you now re- 
gard with admiration in all the vigor of adult youth, but 
your material instincts are not mistaken: is not this 
surely the fruit of your womb? In the retirement of the 
Cenacle, on the morrow of the Ascension, Peter and the 
Twelve Apostles were gathered together with the first dis- 
ciples, the Mother of our Saviour, her nephews who, in 
the language of those days, were called the brothers of 
the Lord, and the few pious women who were still faith- 
ful to the Crucified: in all, about a hundred and twenty 
persons. Yet it is from this same new-born Church that 
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the Gospel spreads through Judza, Samaria, and to the 
ends of the earth. She it is who, full-grown today, in 
every part of the world reckons more than two hundred 
and fifty millions of adherents, nearly two thousand arch- 
bishops and bishops, innumerable bands of priests, re- 
ligious, and missionaries, vowed to prayer, to penance, to 
works of charity, teaching, and missions. The Credo, 
which was substantially the same as that of the Apostles, 
has blossomed out into the luxuriant growths displayed 
to our view by the collections of conciliar canons and the 
Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas. The upper room of the 
Cenacle has been transformed into magnificent cathe- 
drals; the lonely meetings of “the breaking of bread” 
have given way to our impressive liturgical solemnities, 
to our triumphal Corpus Christi processions, to the Eu- 
charistic Congresses of London, Cologne, Montreal, 
Madrid, Vienna, Malta, and Lourdes. The Divine or- 
ganism has grown and developed. In the course of cen- 
turies it has assimilated philosophy, art, and the sciences ; 
races and peoples, the uncivilized and thinkers, the family 
and the city; there is nothing that the Church does not 
thoroughly pervade and vivify. 

But, just because of this wonderful power of universal 
absorption, her assimilative functions must be governed 
in their operation by some higher instinct, so that she 
may distinguish the healthy elements from the harmful, 
and grow by feeding upon the former, and be preserved 
from corruption by rejecting the latter. In other words, 
my Brethren, the indefectible vitality of the Church de- 
mands the infallibility of the Pope. The Christian So- 
ciety thinks, acts, inquires, discusses; its disciples, doc- 
tors, and missionaries bring to it, one after the other, 
their contingent of thoughts, works, and recruits. If it 
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were to assimilate all these external products indiffer- 
ently, it would certainly soon disintegrate, and meet with 
the fate of the innumerable heresies whose bones bestrew 
the tracts that lie behind us. But no. Its scholars, 
saints, and bishops submit the substances which it ab- 
sorbs to a primary testing; then, whether its supernatural 
instinct discover in them all the properties of a healthy 
food, or, while yet in the preliminary stage, eliminate any 
remains of a poisonous nature, the universal Pastor, 
Chief of pastors as well as of the flock, defines with 
supreme and inexhaustible authority the régime of the 
Church’s alimentation, i.e., the truths of Faith and 
morals which, at any particular period, must sustain the 
Christian Society and enable it to grow. 

And more, the organism of the Church is at the very 
summit of the scale of life. In proportion as organic law 
more perfectly prevails, the organs and functions of liv- 
ing types become increasingly specialized, coordinating 
themselves under a more and more accentuated central 
determining power. Thus, in the Church, in spite of her 
amazing complexity, there is not a single organic element 
or vital function that does not depend directly upon the 
Head, the supreme and infallible Pope. Ignorance and 
prejudice, which revolt against the dogma of the primacy 
and infallibility of the Sovereign Pontiff, fail to recog- 
nize the essential condition of progress, what naturalists 
and sociologists usually call “the law of evolution.” 

The doctrine of papal infallibility is not of yesterday, 
that is to say, it does not date from July 18, 1870, when 
it was officially proclaimed by the Vatican Council. It 
belonged to Peter and his immediate successors as much 
as to Benedict XV. Only, during the first centuries, it 
was accepted as a matter of fact, and the faithful in 
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general were not conscious of their implicit belief: time, 
reflection, and opposition were needed to bring to light 
what was latent in the Christian consciousness, until the 
day when Pius IX, of holy and glorious memory, in 
union with the Fathers of the Vatican Council formu- 
lated the conviction of eighteen centuries in a dogmatic 
definition. 

The Seer of the Apocalypse sees an Angel arise in the 
East and soar heavenwards. This Angel is the bearer of 
the royal seal of the living God, and with it he marks 
the foreheads of twelve thousand of the elect of each of 
the tribes of Israel: then appears an immense multitude 
that no man can number; men of all nations, races, and 
peoples and tongues are represented; they stand before 
the eternal throne and before the Lamb in white robes 
with palms in their hands, and all of them cry out with a 
loud voice and say: “Salvation to our God, who sitteth 
upon the throne, and to the Lamb.” And the Angels, too, 
take up the cry, saying: “Benediction and glory and 
wisdom and thanksgiving, honor and power and strength, 
to our God, for ever and ever. Amen.” Then the voice 
of one of the ancients is heard, asking: “These that are 
clothed in white robes, who are they? And whence came 
they?” And St. John replies: “Thou knowest. Tell 


me.” And the ancient answers him: 


These are they who have come out of great tribulation 
and have washed their robes and have made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. Therefore they are before the throne 
of God: and they serve Him day and night in His temple. 
And He that sitteth on the throne shall dwell over them. 
They shall no more hunger nor thirst; neither shall the sun 
fall on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb, which is in the 
midst of the throne, shall rule them and shall lead them to 
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the fountains of the waters of life: and God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes. 


My dearest Brethren, these blessed ones, today the 
vanquishers of suffering and of death, were yesterday 
our brothers in this world. Tomorrow, if we will, their 
lot shall be our own. There are not two Churches, one 
on earth, the other in heaven; there is only one that 
passes through two stages, the first, earthly, the second, 
heavenly. To pass from earth to heaven is to change 
one’s abode, to go from what is not so well to what is 
better, but it is not to change one’s nature, nor even, 
strictly speaking, to change one’s state. Christ our King 
only desires to have a cortége which is marshaled here 
below, but reveals itself in all its magnificence yonder on 
high. What the elect see, we believe: what they possess, 
we hope for: those whom they love, God, Jesus Christ, 
His Mother Mary, the Angels and the Saints, we too 
love, doubtless in all humility, yet with the same love as 
theirs. Moreover, the Apostle St. Paul constantly tells 
us that we ought, even now, to maintain our intercourse 
with heaven: Nostra autem conversatio in catlis est. 

Jesus Christ did not leave us to ourselves when He 
returned to His Father. Not only does He continue in- 
visibly to infuse His Divine life into our baptized souls, 
not only does He continue His sensible presence among 
us under the accidents of bread and wine in the Mystery 
of the Eucharist, but He dwells socially present in our 
midst through His Vicar, the successor of Peter, in 
whom and by whom He carries on the supreme guidance 
of His Divine government. Our Holy Father Pope Bene- 
dict XV today sees gathered around his throne the two 
hundred and fifty millions of the Faithful who, from 
every region of the world, send him the homage of their 
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faith and love and filial submission ; and who, in the uni- 
versal disorder of philosophic notions and man-made re- 
ligions, in the shock of present events, and despite all the 
uncertainties of the future, keep the profound calm of in- 
ward peace, because they find support in the living rock 
Peter, to whom Christ the Son of God has said: “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church. 
And the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

I know, my Brethren, how great were your veneration 
and your love for Pius X: let them pass on to Benedict 
XV. Let not a day go by without praying for him. The 
new Pontiff has filled our hearts with the highest hopes. 
He is young, scarcely sixty years of age. A man of 
initiative, endowed with tireless energy, trained for fif- 
teen years in the school of Leo XIII and Cardinal Ram- 
polla; known and admired—at Genoa his native town, at 
Rome where he completed his studies and decided his 
career—for his high distinction, wisdom, and piety; be- 
loved by the people of his diocese at Bologna, where he 
revealed the wealth of his episcopal character as much 
by his prudence as his zeal; he gives the Church promise 
of a fruitful and glorious pontificate. From the outset 
he hearkens to the word spoken by the Lord to the 
prophet Jeremias: “Lo, I have set thee this day over 
the nations, and over kingdoms, to root up and to pull 
down . . . and to build and to plant. Ecce constitui 
te hodie super gentes et super regna, ut evellas et des- 
truas . . . et edifies et plantes. And the Pope adds: 
“Tt will be Our constant and strenuous endeavor, as far 
as it is in Our power, to prevent evil of every kind and 
to promote whatever is good.” 

The Encyclical from which this valiant word is taken 
is rich in teaching and exhortations that answer to men’s 
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present needs. After casting a saddened glance at the 
fratricidal contests that are tearing Europe to pieces, the 
Holy Father enters more thoroughly into our social dis- 
quietude, and declares that, if public order is lacking in 
stability, it is because the precepts and rules of Christian 
wisdom have ceased to direct the government of States. 
Moreover, mutual goodwill has vanished between man 
and man; authority is despised ; class is set against class ; 
the masses are carried away with eager desire for perish- 
able goods and forget those that are higher, which alone 
are the true motives of moral action. 

Come back, then, to the law of charity, pursues the 
Holy Father, and love one another, for we are all bro- 
thers: Omnes autem vos fratres estis, brothers of our 
eldest brother, our Lord Jesus Christ: ut sit ipse primo- 
genitus in multis fratribus. Religiously obey lawful au- 
thority, for to resist it is to resist God. Subditi estote 

propter conscientiam. Qui resistit potestati, Dei 
ordinationi resistit. Let those who are higher in social 
rank treat the lowly not only with justice, but with kind- 
ness, gentleness, and patience; and let the poor, too, be 
glad of the prosperity of those whose support they may 
rightly expect, just as in families the younger members 
rely upon the protection and assistance of the elder. 
Lastly, meditate upon the Sermon on the Mount. Be 
sure that what are called the “goods” of this mortal life 
are only such in appearance: keep not your eyes fastened 
upon the earth, which is but a place of exile, but lift 
them up to the heavenly home we are intended to dwell 
in, according to the word of the Apostle St. Paul: Non 
habemus hic manentem civitatem, sed futuram inquiri- 
mus, “We have not here a lasting city: but we seek one 
that is to come.” 
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And it is above all upon you, my very dear Confréres 
in the priesthood, and towards the pupils in the semin- 
aries, the priests of tomorrow, that our Holy Father the 
Pope, in closing, turns his fatherly regard. Our duty it 
is to sanctify our lives, that they may be in better har- 
mony with our vocation. Our duty it is to permeate our 
people thoroughly, by means of Catholic associations 
which the Pope at the same time exhorts us to promote, 
with the teaching that comes to us through the common 
Father of the Faithful, through him in whom, according 
to Pope St. Leo the Great, “lives the power and pre- 
eminently appears the authority of God,” cujus (Dei) in 
sede sua vivit potestas et excellit auctoritas. And es- 
pecially yours, my dearest Confréres, is the binding duty 
of working in close union with your bishop, and under 
his direction. Less in Belgium, assuredly, than elsewhere 
is this pressing recommendation of the Pope required. 
Nevertheless, do we not sometimes, even here, come 
across young priests whose “spirit of insubordination and 
independence” has filled their “pastors with sorrow and 
contradiction where they had a right to look for comfort 
and help?” 

“Let those who have so unfortunately failed in their 
duty,” pursues the Sovereign Pontiff, “recall to their 
minds again and again that the authority of those whom 
‘the Holy Spirit hath placed as bishops to rule the Church 
of God,’ quos Spiritus sanctus posuit episcopos regere 
ecclesiam Dei, is a Divine authority. Let them remember 
that if, as we have seen, those who resist any legitimate 
authority, resist God, much more impiously do they act 
who refuse to obey the bishop, whom God has conse- 
crated with a special character by the exercise of His 
power. ‘Since charity,’ wrote St. Ignatius Martyr, ‘doth 
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not suffer me to be silent concerning you, therefore was 
I forward to exhort you, that you run in harmony with 
the mind of God: for Jesus Christ also, our inseparable 
life, is the mind of the Father, even as the bishops that 
are settled in the farthest parts of the earth are in the 
mind of Jesus Christ. So then it becometh you to run in 
harmony with the mind of the bishop.’ These words of 
the illustrious martyr are reechoed throughout the ages 
by the Fathers and Doctors of the Church. 

“Moreover, the Bishops have a very heavy burden in 
consequence of the difficulties of the times; and heavier 
still is their anxiety for the salvation of the flock com- 
mitted to their care: [psi enim pervigilant, quasi ratio- 
nem pro animabus vestris reddituri. Are not, then, they 
to be termed cruel who, by the refusal of the obedience 
which is due, increase that burden and its bitterness? 
‘For this is not expedient for you,’ the Apostle would say 
to them, Hoc enim non expedit vobis, and that, because 
‘the Church is a people united to its bishop, a flock which 
adheres to its pastor,’ Ecclesia est plebs sacerdoti adunata, 
et pastori suo grex adhaerens, whence it follows that he 
is not with the Church who is not with the bishop.” 

Yes, my dearest fellow-workers, be united in heart and 
mind: and you, my dearest Brethren, bind yourselves to 
your bishop through the pastor of your parish, for your 
bishop is determined to live and die in union with the 
Pastor of pastors, our Holy Father the Pope, the Vicar 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. And thus will be realized the 
beautiful prayer of our divine Jesus before His death: 
Ego in eis, et tu in me, ut sint consummati in unum, “TI 
in them, and thou in me: that they may be made perfect 
in one.” The episcopate united to the Pope, the Pope 
united to the episcopate, this is the living principle of the 
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unity of the Church: it-virtually sums up the whole 
Church in her unity and fruitfulness. Through the 
episcopate being united to the Pope the whole Church is 
one with Christ who, by His Divine nature, is one with 
God. “In the unity of the Church,” says Bossuet, is 
seen the Trinity in unity: the Father, as the principle of 
union: the Son, as the means of union: the Holy Ghost, 
as the bond of union: and all is one Amen, to God.” 

Jesus Christ, as St. Ignatius Martyr tells us, is the 
mind of the Father, and is one with Him, just as the 
thought is one with the thinker. But the Bishops, how- 
ever they may be scattered over the face of the earth, 
live in the mind of the Divine Founder of the Church, and 
are one in Him and with Him. If then, you would be 
one with Christ, share indissolubly in His life, and be 
spiritually united by Him with the Eternal Father in the 
unity of the Most Holy Trinity; be one in spirit with 
your bishop. You desired, my Brethren, to fathom the 
Mystery of the Communion of Saints, an article of your 
Creed. Do not forget that prayer which was uttered by 
Jesus Christ immediately after the institution of the Holy 
Eucharist, on the eve of the sacrifice of Calvary: “I in 
them, and thou in me: that they may be made perfect in 
one,” Ergo in eis, et tu in me, ut sint consummati in, 
unum. 

KD. J. Carp. Mercier, 
Archbishop of Malines. 
MALINES, 
On the Feast of the Purification 
of our Lady, 1915. 
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PARISH SOCIAL CENTERS 
By Paut L. BLakEL:y, S.J. 


FEW decades ago, a sodality for young men grew 

and prospered exceedingly in the congenial soil of a 
parish administered by a religious Order. In a happy 
moment, some unsung genius suggested the building of a 
home for all the parish societies. The idea was rather 
new then but, in spite of its novelty, appealed favorably 
to the Elder Statesmen of the various organizations. 
Happy circumstances allowed the purchase of a suitable 
site at a low figure, and within a year fifty thousand dol- 
lars had been expended in furtherance of the plan. After 
this period, the aged relics of the days “when Father 
Dan, God rest him, was here,” could rub their eyes and 
gaze at “that new-fangled thing, a parish hall! What 
are we coming to, at all?” You see, the idea was really 
very new in those days, somewhat akin, indeed, to heresy. 
In erecting this structure by a few strokes of the pen, 
we have proceeded too rapidly and too smoothly. As the 
plans were being considered, a daring young person, a 
Modernist, no doubt, suggested that the architect be in- 
structed to allow for a gymnasium and an entertainment 
hall, as well as a chapel and a library. Since this is a 
tale of thirty years ago, need it be said that this soaring 
young person was promptly and permanently put down? 
Monsignor Benson has suggested the incongruity inherent 
in the picture of a man riding a bicycle on Judgment 
Day. No less incongruous did the idea of a gymnasium 
in a sodality hall appear to the venerable fathers of those 
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days. They seem to have discerned in it some recrudes- 
cence of the pagan phases of the later Renaissance. 

To return to our building. When completed, even the 
most unfriendly critic admitted it to be an eminently 
respectable pile. There were sundry board rooms in it, 
a chapel of a transition style of architecture, and several 
parlors. The library was filled with tall bookcases, con- 
taining, under lock and key, such excellent works as 
Rodriguez, Scaramelli, the “Spiritual Combat” a complete 
set of Furniss’ Tracts, a number of catechetical works, 
and Butler’s “Lives of the Saints.” It was a chamber 
strongly reminiscent, as indeed was the whole interior, 
of the Four Last Things. 

The solemn opening of this parish hall was befittingly 
solemn. But after a year even the most enthusiastic be- 
gan to wonder if it were really worth all the toil and 
sacrifice it had imposed upon its founders, True, it was 
an admirable place for sodality meetings; but not much 
better, after all, than the parish church. The wonder- 
ment grew apace, until some ten years later, viewing with 
concern a dwindling membership among the young men, 
the sodality officers decided to heighten the parish hall’s 
attractiveness, by adding a gymnasium. This was located 
in the cellar, and occupied a groundspace fully twenty- 
five by thirty feet in extent. For light, air and cheerful- 
ness, it rivaled the remoter reaches of the Catacombs, 
and for gymnastic purposes was fully as suitable. After 
this effort, at which, indeed, not a few of the older mem- 
bers shook deprecating heads, the officers felt that they 
had risen admirably to a difficult crisis. But for some 
reason the gymnasium was not greatly patronized, and it 
is now used partly as a store-room for coal, partly as a 
sleeping apartment for the janitor of the parochial school. 
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The nightly visitor to the parish hall will find perhaps a 
score of the more aged pillars of the parish, grouped 
about the library table, reading to improve their minds. 
The younger people of the parish, the spes optima gregis, 
are working off their surplus energy in places where the 
bright lights gleam, or the “movies” flicker. 

This story of the parish house is, doubtless, an oft-told 
tale. There have been notable exceptions, it is true, and 
these gathering places for the tender members of the flock 
have proven themselves exceedingly valuable in with- 
drawing our young people from the influence of improper 
amusement, by providing them with recreation of a suit- 
able and acceptable nature. The obliging linotyper will 
kindly stress the second adjective. 

Looking back on some of the failures, the reason of 
the collapse seems fairly plain. Burdened with the multi- 
farious duties of the sacred ministry, our clergy, even 
were they otherwise fitted for the task, cannot give the 
time and constant attention which a project of this nature 
requires. A social center is quite as automatic as a 
theater, i.e., it needs unremitting care and much adver- 
tising. If those in charge of it are inexperienced, if they 
are unequal to the demands made upon their time, pa- 
tience, or limited financial resources, the novelty soon 
wears off, and by degrees the plan is abandoned. It does 
not attract the young people. It is “slow,” it is “strict,” 
“there is nothing new in it,” is their verdict. At any 
rate, in their judgment it has the fatal quality of dull- 
ness, and that is enough to destroy its usefulness. Small 
wonder, then, that in countless cases, financial loss and 
new jewels in the pastor’s heavenly crown have been the 
net results of these parish organizations. 

The truth seems to be, that a live and vigorous social 
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center cannot be supported save by the exceptionally 
large and active parish. It costs money at the outset for 
equipment, and, after this has been secured, for the 
salaries of those who promote it; and more than money, 
it requires constant care to keep it bright and attractive 
as well as clean. If it lacks these qualities, it may be a 
pious sodality, exercising a benign influence upon the 
young people who are in need of no particular care, but 
it will not engage the interest of those who need guidance 
and protection. 

In an able article in the Catholic World for April, Dr. 
Kerby shows the need of a closer union of our many 
charitable organizations. These, for the most part, are 
accomplishing their difficult task admirably, but if they 
are to reach their full efficiency, there must be a “closer 
coordination among our religious charities themselves,” 
and more definite cooperation between our religious and 
Catholic lay charities. Lacking this coordination, con- 
structive work either will be done inefficiently, or it will 
not be done at all. 

What Dr. Kerby says of Catholic charities is equally 
true of the parish social agencies. Taken singly, these 
agencies may seem and in reality may be, thoroughly ineffi- 
cient. They do not reach the classes for which they are 
intended, simply because they cannot offer what these 
classes want. In a given city of fifty parishes, perhaps 
two can maintain fairly attractive social centers. For the 
other forty-eight, success is practically out of the ques- 
tion. But it would seem that the united efforts of fifty 
parishes could, when properly directed, support an organ- 
ization which would present all the attractions now sought 
and found by our young people in clubs and societies not 
under Catholic influence. At the present moment, suc- 
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cess seems to be founded on union with similar interests 
and on the ability to cooperate with all helpful agencies. 
Churches cooperate with employment bureaus, medical 
faculties with hospitals, business houses with associations 
of their employees, schools and colleges with libraries, 
museums, and even with factories and mercantile es- 
tablishments. The results are mutually beneficial. The 
fear, that a “pooling of interests” to establish an associa- 
tion offering to our young people greater advantages than 
those held out by non-Catholic organizations, would with- 
draw their interest from the parish activities, does not 
seem well founded. Even should this tendency exist in a 
particular locality, suitable provision could be made to 
counteract it. At any rate such a association would not 
withdraw the young people from the Church, a danger 
always present in the non-Catholic organizations. 

To retain our hold upon the young people, it is neces- 
sary that we not merely supervise their amusements, but 
provide them with suitable means of recreation? In these 
days, when even the children clamor for amusement, and 
in the centers of population too often find it in circum- 
stances that are ruinous to body and soul, the answer is 
an emphatic “Yes.” Would God might raise up a saint 
with the unconquerable zeal of the great human-hearted 
Apostle of the Gentiles, blended with the gentle courtesy 
of St. Philip Neri who drew the Roman youth to God 
through their love of music, to found a religious Order 
for lay folk, whose main work would be to occupy the 
recreation time of our young people with wholesomé 
amusement. We build prisons that will last generations. 
Boys and girls now playing on our streets, frequenting 
our uninspected dance-halls, hanging about our saloons, 
forming vile acquaintances in our low theaters, will one 
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day occupy those gloomy cells. In a single year, fifteen 
thousand Chicago boys and girls, under the age of twenty, 
were arraigned for violations of the common law of the 
land. In New York these numbers are doubled. Accord- 
ing to an authority, the whole machinery of our grand 
juries and criminal courts is operated for the benefit of 
youths between fifteen and twenty-five years of age. 
How can we get a hold on these young people before it 
is too late? Will a pious society attract the boy or the 
girl eager to see what is fondly imagined to be “life”? 
Or will the denunciations thundered forth in sermons 
which they never hear, convert them? 

The problem of catching by a hook baited with amuse- 
ment the boys and girls who are slipping away from us 
into hell, is fully as important as the holy work of con- 
verting the Indians in Alaska and Tierra del Fuego. Not 
that we cannot, and should not, provide for both to’ the 
extent of our means. But in view of the lethargy evinced 
by many Catholics of wealth and position, when zealous 
Catholic social workers bring to the fore the question of 
amusement for our young people, the exaggeration may 
be pardoned. 
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THE ARCHIMANDRITE’S NOVICE 
By Wa ter Dwieut, S.J. 


CERTAIN Anglican Archimandrite, whose liturgical 

predilections were the highest of the high, was nobly 
devoting his life to shaping and fashioning cenobites who 
would unite in their persons all the excellencies but none 
of the shortcomings of the papistical religious Orders. 
He aimed to teach his monks the art of blending Bene- 
dictine calm with Dominican zeal, Franciscan poverty 
with Ignatian urbanity and Carmelitic recollectedness 
with Augustinian adaptability. He was wont to caution 
his novices, however, against imitating too closely St. 
Benedict’s passion for work, St. Dominic’s aversion to 
heresy, St. Teresa’s addiction to penance and the ex- 
travagant lengths to which St. Ignatius carried his re- 
gard for the Bishop of Rome. “The device on our 
escutcheon,” the Father Abbot would often remind his 
subjects, “is Ne Quid Nimis: ‘Be Wisely Moderate.’ 
The Romans, however, as you are perfectly aware, carry 
too far every virtue they practise. They seem quite in- 
capable of attaining the Greek sage’s Medén Agam: 
‘Nothing in Excess.’ They pray too long, they work too 
hard, they fast too much, they speak too little. Follow 
them not. Unlike the Romans, be wisely moderate in all 
you do.” 

Among the Archimandrite’s hearers was a novice, 
Lavatus by name, whose failure to master the principles 
of the Ne Quid Nimis eventually occasioned the young 
man’s spiritual ruin. To enter the Order he had re- 
nounced vast wealth and splendid prospects, retaining 
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nothing save a few personal effects and a fine porcelain 
bathtub. Casting himself at the Archimandrite’s feet, 
he humbly begged to be admitted into the holy brother- 
hood. He craved leave, however, to bring along his 
gleaming tub, for “cleanliness,” he explained,” is next 
to godliness.” ‘That is true,” admitted the Lord Abbot, 
with a suspicious glance at the tub, which four burly 
porters were carrying in. “However, it is only next!” 
But so promising a postulant was not to be refused ad- 
mission merely because he loved overmuch his bath, so 
Lavatus, tub and all, was solemnly received into the 
Order. 

The Archimandrite’s troubles now began. For the 
new novice, owing to his tenacious addiction to the bath, 
was constantly neglecting community duties. His stall 
in choir was often empty, while he “took his tub.” Fre- 
quently the brethren’s innocent slumbers were disturbed 
by the unseasonable splashings of Lavatus, and even his 
place in the refectory, and this gave the greatest scandal, 
was sometimes without its occupant at dinner. 

Matters fast went from bad to worse with Lavatus. 
For the Archimandrite, to avert disaster from his re- 
ligious Order, finally had to dismiss the bath-loving 
novice. So, taking with him his cherished tub, Lavatus 
went back to the world and started lawsuits with his re- 
latives for the recovery of the fortune he had renounced. 
His subsequent career was a melancholy one, for he 
entered trade, wedded a peeress and died a member of 
Parliament. 

From the abundance of salutary lessons in the con- 
duct of life that the case of Lavatus suggests, we shall 
take but one. It was a virtue, carried to extremes, be it 
noted, that proved his undoing. That romantic devotion 
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to his tub, had it only been kept within due bounds, was 
most praiseworthy. But the novice’s love for cleanliness 
came into conflict with his hunger for godliness ; he could 
not reconcile the two, so the weaker languished and died. 

With the increasing social prominence of American 
Catholics these days, is there no danger of our fastidious- 
ness becoming a menace to piety? Because Mildred finds 
the confessional “smelly” she now seeks ghostly shrift 
less often than formerly. Because Gerald fears that an 
ill-ventilated church may impair his health he no longer 
assists at Sunday’s Mass. Because Muriel does not think 
the priest neat and tidy enough she will not receive Holy 
Communion. Sebastian, who is a man of wide reading, 
can not abide his pastor’s sermons, for the good Father 
slurs his consonants occasionally, uses a narrow a, and 
employs words not approved by the “Oxford Dictionary.” 
As Mrs. Bullion’s daughters have been graduated from 
a Protestant finishing school, she has no hope of finding 
for them worthy Catholic husbands, and because her only 
son can meet in no Catholic college his social equals, to 
Harvard, of course, he must go. 

If Mildred’s sensitiveness to stuffy ordors were a little 
weaker than her love for purity of heart, perhaps she 
would not shirk confession. If Gerald’s concern for his 
body’s well-being were but a trifle less than that he feels 
for his soul’s health, perhaps he would be found more 
often at Mass. If Muriel better realized what a won- 
drous gift she receives at Holy Communion, doubtless 
she would little note the royal envoy who brings it. If 
Sebastian, when he hears his shepherd preaching, be- 
haved more like a man that listens to the reading 
of a will, in which a legacy for him may be mentioned, he 
would probably mind less the manner and more the mat- 
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ter of the sermon. And if Mrs. Bullion’s ambition to see 
her children “moving in the best society” were only 
higher and more lasting, perhaps she would bring up, 
educate and marry off her boys and girls in such a way 
that their hopes of being admitted, and that forevermore, 
into positively the best society there is, the society of the 
Saints and Angels, would be somewhat brighter than at 
present. Cleanliness, after all is only “next.” 

Our age is especially characterized by the glorification 
of physical cleanliness and by the apotheosis of soap. 
Bathtubs and lye are both excellent things, but are by no 
means the most important, for godliness comes first. 
Regarding the conduct of life there is not so much 
pharisaical concern as formerly for the cup’s mere out- 
side. People now have less fear of letting their actions 
boldly express the heart’s corruption. Public opinion has 
grown tolerant of sins at which only a few years ago it 
would have at least pretended to the shocked. 

The toothbrush has become the eloquent emblem of our 
highest civilization. Godliness must yield precedence to 
cleanliness. The world’s saints are the men and women 
who bathe frequently, dress neatly, speak grammatically, 
behave politely, and pay their bills promptly. These things 
the consistent Christian also does, but others of infinitely 
more importance he does not leave undone. He never 
forgets our Anglican Archimandrite’s shrewd observa- 
tion: “Cleanliness is only next.” 
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AMERICA 





A Catholic Review of the Week 





VERYONE who wishes to form a sound opinion on the great 
questions of the day; to keep a record of religious progress; 
and to know the real position of the Church in the thought and 
activity of modern life should read America’s defence of Cath- 
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